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| FRAMING THE 


NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

3" « The free States are the guardians and essen- 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution. . . . There is some excusd 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, oun rATHERS, IN 
ConsTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THE 
nicut. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 


| can be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
| of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
| perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 


can only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Wintiam Exrrery CuHannina. 
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rFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 


* THE U. S. SUPREME COURT 
: OF DRED SCOTT. 
faney, in di livering the opinion of 
case, after argument at the 
| to be reargued at the pres- 
lif? of opinion existing 
Court, and in order to give 
leliberation. 


ju stions — first Had 

United States for the Dis- 

liction in the ease ? and if it 

jus or not ? 

y p! a in abatement, the 

Circuit Court of the United 

that the plaintiff ‘is a negro 

costors were of pure Atri- 

rht into this country and 

herefore the plaintiff * is not a 

Stat Missouri,’ lo this plea the 
and the Court sustained the de- 

| pon the defindant pleaded over, and 
ground that the plaintiff 

and a state- 
by both partics, was read 


+ decision errone 


s negro slaves ; 


tated the facts in the 

voice almost inaudible) 
t the question first to be de- 
plaintiff was entitled to sue 
Chis was a pecu- 
brought before 
cumstances ; but it had 
vas the duty of the Court 
I juestion was simply 
ancestors were imported 
. member of the political 
» by the 
ar and, abs such, he- 


i States, 


rat time 


whitint ) existen 
tnited Stat 
t ights and immunities of a 
rights is suing in the Courts 
cases therein specified 2? In 

1, we must not confound the 

, State may confer within 

the rights of a citizen within 
No one can be a 
, unless under the pro- 
but it does not follow 
of one State, must be 
i by every State in the Union. He 
one State, and not recognized as 
Previous to the adoption of the 
e might confer the character 
a man with all the rights 
his was confined to the bounda- 


tad States, 
1 States 
( istl flon; 


L citizen 


ind gave him no rights beyond its 

Nor have the several States surrendered 
the adoption of the Constitution. 

iy confer the right upon an alien, or 
class or deseription of persons, who 
intents and purposes, be a citizen of 

t not a citizen in the sense used in the 


{ the United States. He would not 


i citizen of the United States, and, 
trot in any court in the United 

| he enjoy the immunities of a citi- 
r States. His rights would be con- 
own State, The Constitution 


power to establish ‘a uniform 
consequently, no State, by 
, could confer upon him the 
of all the States under the 
It is very clear, therefore, 

. by any aet, introduce a new mem- 

ical Union created by the Constitu- 

i then arises, whether the provis- 

( titution of the United States in re- 
| rights to which a citizen of a State 

| negroes of the African raee, at 

intry, or afterwards imported, or 

iny Stat and whether it is in the 
make such a one a citizen of 
low him with full citizenship in 

States } Does the 


State t 


without their consent ? 
United States act upon him, and 
ill the rights of a citizen? The 
lirmative eannot be maintained ; 
plaintiff could not be a citizen of 
meaning of the Constitution, 
» United States, and, consequent- 
to sue in its Courts, 

very person, and every class and 
ms at the time of the adoption 
, regarded as citizens of the sev- 
une citizens of this new political 
ther. It was formed for them and 
ty, and for nobody else; and all the 
nunities were intended to embrace only 
mmunities, or those who became 
* according to the principles on which the 
was adopted. It was a union of those 
ners of the political communities, 
for certain specified purposes, extend- 
whole Territories of the United States, 
h citizen rights outside his State which 
before possess, and placed all rights of 

property on an equality. 
cessury, therefore, to determine who 
f the several States when the Consti- 


nh tae 


tution 


nted. In order to do this, we must 
Colonies when they separated from 
n, formed new communities, and took 


iz the family of nations. They who 
1 as citizens of the States declared 
>of Great Britain, and defended 
Another class of persons, who 
“das slaves, or their descendants, 
rnized or intended to be included in 
tle instrument—the Declaration of In- 
It is dificult at this day to realize the 

ic opinion respecting that unfortunate 
ivilized and enlightened portion of 

- at the time of the Declaration of Independ- 


‘the adoption of the Constitution ; but his- 
nis ly ‘y have for more than a century been 
, ‘ings of an inferior order, and unfit as- 


white race, either socially or politi- 


id hal no rights which white men were 
respect ; and the black man might be re- 
slavery, bought and sold, and treated as an 
irticle Wf merchandise. This opinion, at 


Was fixed and universal with the civilized 
‘ the white race, It was regarded as an 
irals, which no one thought of disputing, 
me habitually acted upon it, without 
‘ora moment the correctness of the opin- 
‘in no nation was this opinion more fixed 
“ly acted upon than in England, the sub- 
°) Government not only seized them on 
' Africa, but took them as ordinary mer- 
ty) where they could make a profit on them. 
1 thas entertained was universally im- 
n the Colonists this side of the Atlantic ; 
‘ly, negroes of the African race were re- 
y them as property, and held, and bought, 
48 such in every one of the thirteen Colo- 


ee rward formed the Constitution. The 
‘ne of which we have spoken was strikingly en- 
2¢ Declaration of Independence. It be- 


gins thus: * When, in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bonds which have connected them with an- 
other, and to assume among the powers of the earth 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of | 
nature and of nature’s God entitles them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to 
the separation ;’ and then proceeds: ‘* We hold 
these truths to be self-evident—that all men are 
created equal; that they are“ endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among 
! are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


these 
That to secure these rights, Governments are institu- 
ted among men, deriving their just powers from the | 
consent of the governed,’ &¢. The words before 
quoted would seem to embrace the whole human | 
family ; and if used in a similar instrument at this 
day would be so understood. But it is too clear for 
disput » that the enslaved African race was not in- 
tended to be included; for, in that case, the dis- 
tinguished men who framed the Declaration of In- 
dependence would be flagrantly against the princi- 
les which they asserted. They who framed the 
Jeclaration of Independence were men of too much 
honor, education and intelligence, to say what they 
did not believe ; and they knew that in no part of 
the civilized world were the negro race, by common 
consent, admitted to the rights of freemen. They 
spoke and acted according to the practices, doctrines 
and usages of the day. That unfortunate race was 
supposed to be separate from the whites, and was 
never thought or spoken of except as property. | 
These opinions underwent no change when the Con- 
stitution was adopted. The preamble sets forth for 
what purpose and for whose benefit it was formed. 
It was formed by the people—such as had been mem- 
bers of the original States—and the great object was 
to ‘secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” It speaks in general terms of citi- | 
zens and people of the United States when providing 
for the powers granted, without defining what de- 
seription of persons should be included, or who 
should be regarded as citizens. But two clauses of 
the Constitution point to the negro race as separate, | 
and not regarded as citizens, for whom the Constitu- | 
tion was adopted. One clause reserves the right to 


import slaves until 1808, and in the second the States 


pledge themselves, one to another, to preserve the 


rights of the master, and to deliver up slaves eseap- | 


ing to their respective Territories. By the first 
| clause, the right to purchase and hold this property 
| is directly sanctioned and authorized by the persons 
who framed the Constitution, for twenty years ; and 
the States pledged themselves to uphold the right of 
the master as long as the Government then formed 
}should endure. 


|other provisions of the Constitution, These two 


clauses were not intended to confer upon them or! 


their posterity the blessings of liberty so carefully 
| conferred upon the whites. 
emigrated to the United States voluntarily. 
| were all articles of merchandise. 


The number eman- 


cipated was few as compared with those who were | 
| held in slavery, and not sufficiently numerous to at- 
| tract public attention as a separate class, and were | 

Ira as a part of the slave population, rather | 


regare 
than free. 

| It cannot be supposed that the States conferred 
citizenship upon them ; for all those States at that 


time established police regulations for the security | 
of themselves and families, as well as of property. 


In some minor cases there were different modes of 


trial, and it could not be supposed that those States | 


would have formed or consented to a Government 
which abolished this right, and took fromt hem the 
| safeguards essential to their own protection. 
| have not the right to bear arms, and appear at pub- 


| nor appear as witnesses where whites are concerned. 
| These rights are secured in every State to white men. 


|holding States, who took so large a share in the 
| formation of the Constitution, could be so regardless 
of themselves, and the safety of those who trusted 
and confided in them. 


Every law of naturalization confines citizenship to 
white persons, This isa marked separation from the 
blacks. Under the Confederation, every State had a 
| right to decide for itself, and the term ‘ free inhab- 

itant,’ the generality of form, certainly excluded 
the African race. Laws were framed for the latter 
jespecially. Under the Constitution, the word ‘ citi- 
'zen’ is substituted for ‘free inhabitant.’ After 
further elaboration on this point, the Chief Justice 
|said, from the hest consideration, we have come to 
| the conclusion that the African race who came to 
| this country, whether free or slave, were not intend- 
'ed to be ineluded in the Constitution for the enjoy- 
|ment of any personal rights or benefits; and the 
two provisions which point to them treat them as 
property, and make it the duty of the Government 
to protect them as such. Hence, the Court is of 
opinion, from the facts stated in the plea in abate- 
ment, that Dred Scott is not a citizen of Missouri, 
and is not, therefore, entitled to sue in the United 
States Courts. 
record :— 


‘In the year 1834, the plaintiff was a gegro slave 
belonging to Dr. Emerson, who was a gurgeon in the 
army of the United States. In that year (1834) said 
Dr. Emerson took the plaintiff from the State of Mis- 
souri to the military post at Rock Island, in the State 
of Illinois, and held him there as a slave until the 
month of April, 1836. At the time last mentioned, 
said Dr. Emerson removed the plaintiff from said mili- 
tary post at Rock Island to the military post at Fort 
Snelling, situated on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River, in the territory known as ae Louisiana, ac- 
guired by the United States from France, and situated 
north of the latitude of 36 deg. 30 min. north, and 
north of the State of Missouri. Said Dr. Emerson 
| held the plaintiff in slavery at said Fort Snelling un- 
| til the year 1838, 

‘In the year 1835, Harriet (who is named in the 
}second count of the plaintiff's declaration) was the 
| slave of Major Taliaferro, who belonged to the army 
|of the United States. In that year (1835) said Major 
| Taliaferro took said Harriet to said Fort Snelling, a 
| military post situated as hereinbefore stated, and kept 
| her there as a slave until the year 1836, and then sold 
and delivered her as a slave at Fort Sneliing anto said 
Dr. Emerson, hereinbefore named ; and said Dr. Emer- 
son held said Harriet in slavery at said Fort Snelling 
until the year 1838. 

«In the year 1836, the plaintiff and said Harriet, at 
said Fort Snelling, with the consent of said Dr. Emer- 
son, who then claimed to be their master and owner, 
intermarried, and took each other for husband and 
wife. Eliza and Lizzie, named in the third count of 
the plaintiff's declaration, are the fruit of that mar- 
riage. Eliza is about 14 years old, and was born on 





the State of Missouri, and upon the Mississippi River ; 
Lic tie is about seven years and was born in the 
State of Missouri, at the military post called Jefferson 
Barracks, 
‘In the year 1838, said Dr, Emerson removed the 
aintiff and said Harriet, and their said daughter 
‘liza, from said Fort Snelling to the State of Missouri, 
where they have ever since resided. 
‘Before the commencement of this suit, said Dr. 





| State of Louisiana. 


lor other property of the United States.’ 


And this shows conclusively that | 
| another description of persons was embraced in the | 


None of this class ever | 
They | 


They | 
lic meetings to discuss political questions or urge | 
| measures of reform which they might deem advisable. | 


| They cannot vote at elections, nor serve as jurors, |eignty might subsequently acquire. 


| It is imp sible to believe that the men of the slave- | 


The following facts appear on the | P° 


board the steamboat Gipsey, north of the north line of 


Emerson sold and conveyed the plaintiff, said Harriet, 
Eliza and Lizzie, to the defendant as slaves, and the 


| defendant claimed to hold each of them as slaves. 


‘At the times mentioned in the plaintiff's declara- 
tion, the defendant, claiming to be owner as aforesaid, 
laid his hands upon said plaintiff, Harriet, Eliza and 


| Lizzie, and imprisoned them; doing in this respect, 
| however, no more then what he might lawfully do if 
| they were of right his slaves at such times.’ 


The Chief Justice proceeded to examine the state- 
ment, assuming that this part of the controversy 
presented two questions. ‘ 

First?y—Was he (Scott) and all his family free in 
Missouri; and 

Second/y—If not, were they free by reason of their 
removal to Rock Island, Llinois. 

The act of Congress on which the plaintiff relies 
contains the clause that slavery and involuntary ser- 
vitude, except for crime, shall be forever prohibited 
in that part of the Territory acquired by treaty from 
Louisiana, and not incladed within the limits of the 
The difficulty which meets us at 
the threshold is, whether Congress is authorized 
to pass such a law under the powers granted to it by 
the Constitution ? The plaintiffdwells much on the 


}clause which gives Congress power ‘to make all 


needful rales and regulations respecting the Territory 
But this 
provision has no bearing on the present controversy. 
The power there given is confined to the Territory 
which then belonged to the United States, and can 
have no influence-on Territory which was acquired 
from foreign Governments. The Justice then refer- 
red to the cessions of land by Virginia and other 
States, swying the only object was to put an end to 
existing controversies, and to enable Congress to dis- 

of the lands for the common benefit. Undoubt- 
y the power of sovereignty and eminent domain 
was ceded in the act. This was proper to make it 
essential, ‘There was then no Government in exist- 
ence with enumerated powers. What were called the 
States were thirteen independent Colonies, which en- 
tered into confederation for mutual protection. It 
was little more than a Congress of Embassadors, in 
which all hud a common concern. It was this Con- 
gress which accepted the cession from Virginia. 
‘They had no right to do so under the articles of the 
Confederation, but they had a right, as independent 
| powers, to ay the land for the common benefit ; 
and it is clear, having no superior to control them, 
they had a right to exercise absolute dominion, sub- 
| ject only to the restrictions which Virginia imposed. 
The ordinance of 1787 was adopted, by which the 


| Territory should be governed, and among other pro- 
| visions was one that slavery or involuntary servitude 
| should be prohibited, except for crime. 


This was the state of things when the Constitu- 
tion was formed. The Territory ceded by Virginia 
belonged to the several confederate States as common 
property. The States were about to dissolve the 
Confederation, and surrender a portion of their pow- 
er for the formation of a new government, and the 
language used limited and specified the objects to be 
accomplished. It was obvious that some provision 
was now necessary to give the new government the 

ower to carry into effect every object for which the 
Territory was ceded. It was necessary that the 
lands should be sold to pay the war debt, and that 
power should be given to protect the citizens who 
might emigrate, with their rights of property, arms, 
military stores, (as well as ships of war,) were the 
‘common pont of the States existing in their 
independent character, and they had a right to take 
| their property to the Territory, without the author- 
ity of the States.’ The object was to place these 
things under the guardianship of a new Government, 
which gives Congress the power * to make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the Territory or 
other property of the United States.’ It applied 
only to property held in common at the time, and 
not with reference to any property which the sover- 
It applied to 
| the Territory then in existence, and known as the 
| Territory of the United States—then in the minds 
of the framers of the Constitution. It refers to the 
| sale or raising of money. This is different from the 
| power to legislate over the Territories. With the 
words ‘to make all needful rules and regulations 
[respecting the Territory,’ are coupled the words 
|‘ and other property of the United States.’ And the 
|concluding words render this construction irresisti- 
lble: * And nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
|construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 
| States, or of any particular State.’ 
It is obvious that the Congress, under the new 
Government, regarded the above clause as necessa: 
| to carry into effect the = and provisions of 
the Ordinance of 1787, which they regarded as an 
act of the States in the exercise of their political 
| power at the time ; and these representatives of the 
| same States under the new Government did not think 
{more to depart from any essential principle, and 
| did not attempt to undo anything that was done. 

As to Territory acquired without the limits of the 
| United States, it remains Territory until admitted 
jinto the Union. No power is given in the Con- 
|Stitution to acquire Territory to be held and govern- 

ed in that character ; and, consequently, there can- 
;not be found in the Constitution any definition of 
wer which Congress may lawfully exercise before 
it becomes a State. The,power to acquire Territory 
until it is in a condition to become a State on an 
equal footing with the other States must necessari] 
rest on sound discretion, and it becomes the duty of 
the Government to administer the laws of the Uni- 
ted States fur the protection of personal rights and 
property therein. 

W hatever Territory is acquired is for the common 
benefit of the people of the United States, which is 
but a trustee. At the time that Territory was ob- 
tained from France, it contained no population to be 
admitted as a State, and it therefore Eccnniie neces- 
sary to hold ion of it until settled and inhab- 
ited by a civilized community, capable of self-govern- 
ment and for admission into the Union. But, as we 
before said, it was acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment as the representative and trustee of the people 
-of the United States, and must be held for their 
common and equal benefit ; fur it was the acquisi- 
tion of the people of the United States, acting 
through their agents, and Government held it for 
the common benefit until it should become associated 
as a member of the Union. Until that time arrived, 
it was undoubtedly necessary that some government 
be established to protect the inhabitants in their per- 
sons and property. The power to acquire carries 
with it the power to preserve. The form of govern- 
ment necessarily rests on the discretion of Congress. 
It is their duty to establish the best suited for the 
United States, and that must depend on the number 
of its inhabitants, and the character and situation 
of the Territory. What Government is the best 
must on the condition of the Territory at the 
time, to be continued until it shall become a State, 
But there can never be a mere discretionary power 
rity ye and property. These are plainly defined 
b Constitution. The Constitution provides 
that ‘ Congress shall make no law ing an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or 
iy to 








j 
! 


of the ; or the right of the 
cavambie, aud to potilient We Cotati tera! Te. 
dress of grievances,’ kc. Thus the rights of prop. 





(erty are united with the personal rights, and this 
extends to the Territories as well as to the States. 
Congress cannot authorize the Territories to do what 
it cannot do itself; it cannot confer on the Terri- 
tories power to violate the provisions. of the Con- 
stitution. 

| It seems, however, that there is supposed to be a | 
difference between slaves and other property. The 
people, in the formation of the Constitution, dele- 
gated to the General Government certain enumera- 
ted powers, and forbade the exercise of others. It 
has no powers over persons and property of citizens, 
except those enumerated in the Constitution. If the 
Constitution recognizes the right of master and 
slave, and makes no difference between slaves and | 
| other property, no tribunal acting under the authori- | 
| ty of the United States can draw such a distinction, 
jand deny the provisions and guarantees secured | 
| against the encroachment of the Government. As 
we have already said, the right of property in a| 
slave is expressly conferred in the Constitution, and | 
\ omstindend to every State. This is in language too 
| plain to be misunderstood ; and no words can be 
found in the Constitution giving Congress greater 
| power over slaves than over any other description of 
property. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of this Court that the 
Act of Congress which prohibits citizens from hold- 
ling property of this character north of a certain 
line is not warranted by the Constitution, and is 
therefore void ; and neither Dred Scott nor any one 
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of his family were made free by their residence in 
THlinois. 


sue in a Court of the United States. 


SELECTIONS. | 





—— 


From the New York Evening Post. 


STATES. 


us. 
in the case of a Missouri negro who had appealed to 
it for assistance in asserting his right to share the 
promises of the Declaration of Independence, has 
struck at the very roots of the past legislation of 
the country in relation to slavery. It has changed 
the very blood of the Constitution, from which we 
derive our political existence, and has given to our 
government a direction and a purpose as novel as 
it is barbarous and humiliating. 

In the first place, it has annihilated at one blow 
the citizenship of the entire colored population of 
the country, and with it all laws and constitutional 
provisions of the different States for the protection 
of those rights. 

In the next place, it has re Congress of a 
P y»wer to exclude slavery from the territories, which 
1as been exercised by every President of the United 
States from Washington down to Fillmore, and 
which has had an effect in shaping the political and 
domestic institutions of more than half the territo- 





lry of the United States. The ordinance of 1787, 


| with the passage or defence of which the names of 
| the most eminent American statesmen have been im- 

perishably associated, is not only pronounced un- 
| constitutional, but the power to enact any laws 
| which contemplate a restriction upon the right to 
| buy, hold and sell slaves in our territories is distinct- 
ly denied. 

Nor is this all. The doctrine which has been 
recognized wherever the common law prevails, since 
the days of Lord Mansfield, that when a slave is 
taken by his master into the jurisdiction of a 
State that prohibits slavery, he is from that moment 
free, is not only set aside, but the power is denied 
to the States of this Union to prohibit masters 
bringing slaves within their jurisdiction, provided 
they do not enter,it with the intention of establish- 
ing a permanent residence there. 

All of these positions are now in the juridical 
history of the country ; the law in reference to all 
of them was settled by a long line of judicial deci- 
sions by the highest tribunals of the several States, 
and until within the last twelve years was regarded 
as much beyond the reach of controversy as the 
right of the ys of the United States to a repub- 
lican form of government. If precedence, usage, 
public acquiescence, could hallow any doctrines of 
constitutional interpretation, then were those doc- 
trines hallowed which have been ruthlessly subvert- 
ed by the Supreme Court. 

It is with feelings of more than ordinary solem- 
nity that we record this decision, for its conse- 
quences are beyond the reach of human caleulation. 
We are not so much concerned at the invasion of 
the laws and Constitution of the country, both of 
which it accomplishes—for the American people, 
we have do doubt, will take care of their rights, in 
spite of the Supreme Court—as we are in bein 
foreed to the aclenebely conviction that the moral 
authority and consequent usefulness of that tribu- 
nal, under its present organization, is seriously im- 
paired, if not destroyed. 

The time which is chosen for this juridical revo- 
lution—just after the adjournment of that 
ment of the government most injured by the deci- 
sion, and at the commencement of a new adminis- 
tration, when all the patronage of the nation can 
be used in reconciling the people to its doctrines— 
shows, when taken in connection with the doctrines 
themselves, and the constitution of the Court, that 
a majority of its members have consented to become 
parties toa combination with the administration to 
transfer the political control of this government to 
the hands of the slave oligarchy, beyond the possi- 
bility of a recovery by the free States of their fair 
share of influence. 

So long as the subject was within the range of 
Congressional action, so long the voice of the people 
could be heard, and their ey ovr orien = 
legislation of the country. To get subj 

ond the reach of these influences; to ma 
Judicial tribunal in the nation and every lawyer a 
sworn ally of aereey propagandism, it was only nec- 
essary to secure the fac “aes of the Supreme 
Court, and that has been done. A conspiracy has 
been entered into of the most treasonable character ; 
the Justices of the Su Court and the leading 
members of the new inistration are ies to it. 
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“Which of these fates is in store for the Court at 
Washington, 
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ferent reputation for learning and ability, but it has 
been usual to concede to thein independence, and an 
insensibility to the political influences which swayed 
the other branches of the government. It now ap- 
pears that they are but a branch of the Executive, 
and like the famous Lits de Justice of France before 
the revolution, merely assist in lending a judicial 
sanction to the policy dictated by the Executive or 
his advisers from the other end of the capitol. Such 
an alliance will not be permitted to continue. 
* * * ca * * 

Here are three slaveholding Judges on the bench, 
disciples of this neologism of slavery—men who 
have espoused the doctrines lately invented by the 
Southern politicians, and who seek to engraft them 
upon our mode of constitutional law—men who alter 
our Constitution for us, who find in it what no man 
of common sense, reading it for himself, could ever 
find, what its framers never thought of putting into 
it, what no man discerned in it till a yery few years 
since it was seen, with the aid of optics sharpened by 
the eager desire to preserve the political ascendancy 
of the slave States. We find, in reading the opin- 
ion of these men, that local political prejudices have 
gained the mastery of that bench, and tainted be- 


yond recovery the minds of the majority of the | 


Judges. The Constitution which they now profess 
to administer, is not the Constitution under which 
this country has lived for seventy years; it is not 
the Constitution which Washington, Franklin and 
Jefferson, and the able jurists who filled the seats of 
justice in the calmer days of our republic, recox- 
this is not the Constitution to which we 
have so long looked up with reverence and admira- 
tion; it isa new Constitution, of which we never 
heard till it was invented hy Mr. Calhoun, and which 
we cannot see adopted by the Judges of our federal 
Courts without shame and indignation. 

Hereafter, if this decision shall stand for law, sla- 
very, instead of being what the people of the slave 
States have hitherto called it, their peculiar institu- 
tion, is a federal institution, the common patri- 
mony and shame of all the States, those who Fount 
with the title of free, as well as those which accept 


ter, wherever our jurisdiction extends, it carries 
with it the chain and the scourge—wherever our flag 
If so, that flag 
should have the light of the stars and the streaks of 
running red erased from it ; it should be dyed black, 
and its device should be the whip and the fetter. 

Are we to accept, without question, these new 
readings of the Constitution—to sit down content- 
edly under this disgrace—to admit that the Consti- 
tution was never before rightly understood, even b 
those who framed it—to consent that hereafter it 
shall be the slaveholder’s instead of the freeman’s 
Constitution ? Never! Never! 





From the New York Tribune. 
DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court. The 
grounds and methods of that decision we have ex- 
posed elsewhere ; and we now turn from them to 
contemplate the great fact which it establishes—the 
fact that Slavery is National; and that, until that 
remote period when different judgss, sitting in this 
same Court, shall reverse this wicked and false 
judgment, the Constitution of the Unlted States is 
nothing better than the bulwark of inhumanity and 
oppression. 

It is most true that this decision is bad law ; that 
it is based on false historical premises and wrongein- 
terpretations of the Constitution ; that it does not 
at all represent the legal or judicial opinion of the 
nation; that it is merely a Southern sophism 
clothed with the dignity of our highest Court. 
Nevertheless, there it is, the final action of the Na- 
tional Judiciary, established by the founders of the 
Republic to interpret the Constitution, and to em- 
body the ultimate legal conclusions of the whole 
people—an action proclaiming that, in the view of 
the Constitution, s/aves are property. The inference 
is plain. If slaves are recognised as property by the 
Constitution, of course no local or State law ean ei- 
ther prevent property being carried through an in- 
dividual State or Territory, or forbid its being held 
as such wherever its owner may choose to hold it. 
This is all involved in the present decision ; but let 
a single case draw from the Court an official judg- 
ment, that slaves can be held and protected under 
National law, and we shall see men buying slaves 
for the New York market. There will he no legal 
power to prevent it. At this moment, indeed, any 
wealthy New York jobber connected with the 
Southern trade can put in his next orders: ‘Send 
me a negro cook, at the lowest market value! 
Buy me a waiter! Balance my account with two 
chambermaids and a truckman!’ Excepting the 
interference of the ber rm Railroad and the 
chance of loss, there will be nothing to stop this. 
But then, these underhand efforts for stealing prop- 
erty must, of course, be checked by our police. 
Mr. Matsell will have no more right to allow gen- 

4 irited away by burglarious 
Abolitionists than gentlemen’s spoons. They are 
property under even stronger pledges of security 
than mere lifeless chattels. The whole power of 
the State—the military, the Courts and Governor 
of the State of New York—will necessarily be sworn 

q rotect oe agg Coy slave-owner from the 
ro or of his negro. If they are not 
sufficient, why then the United States oe and 
navy can be called on to guard that singular species 
of y which alone of all er the Consti- 
tution has 5 y recognised. Slaves can be kept 
in Bostqg; Mr. Toombs can call the roll of his chat- 
tels on the slope of Bunker Hill ; auctions of black 
men may be held in front of Faneuil Hall, and the 
slave-ship, protected by the guns of United States 
frigates, may land its dusky cargo at Plymouth 
Rock. The free hills of Vermont, the lakes of 
Maine, the valleys of Connecticut, the city where 
the ancient Oak of Liberty has wisely fallen, ma 
be traversed by the gangs of the negro-driver, 
rt poarpen pager st of “¥ slave- 
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? What can public opanion = against the Sa- 
or Court and all the power of the United States ? 
I not a citizen of this Union have the right to 
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peti cab freedom ; their ts consist only in es- 
decision, in respect of Northern people. We have 


been accustomed to regard slavery a8 a local matter, 
for which we were in no wise responsible. As we 
have been used to say, it belonged to the Southern 
States alone, and they must answer for it before the 
world. We can say this no more. Now, wherever 
the stars and stripes wave, they protect slavery and 
represent slavery. The black and cursed stain is 
thick on our hands also. From Maine to the Pa- 
cific, over all future conquests and annexations, 
wherever in the islands of western seas, or in the 
South American Continent, or in the Mexican Gulf, 
the flag of the Union, by just means or unjust, shall 
be planted, there it plants the curse, and tears, and 
blood, and unpaid toil of this ‘ institution.’ The 
Star of Freedom and the stripes of bondage are 
henceforth one. American Republicanism and 
American Slavery are for the future synonymous. 
This, then, is the final fruit. In this, all the la- 
bors of our statesmen, the blood of our heroes, the 
life-long cares and toils of our forefathers, the as- 
virations of our scholars, the prayers of good men, 
ae finally ended ! Zaish the slavebreeder and 
slaveholder ! 





te The Commercial Advertiser is waking up to 
the tremendous and far-reaching consequences of the 
Supreme Court's decision in the Dred Scott case. 
The following statement is frank and lucid :— 


‘ Now, there is no concealing the fact, that under 
this decision the rights which the free States have 
all along believed themselves to possess, are denied, 
and can no longer be pore Pa They have sup- 
posed that it was their prerogative to prohibit hu- 
man slavery within their territories; that they 
could declare, and carry out their declaration, that 
a slave brought voluntarily by his owner within their 
borders should thereby be freed from bondage, es- 
pecially when they met the requirements of the 
Constitution by surrendering fugitive slaves, and the 
requirements of good brotherhood by ome an- 
nouncing that any slaveholder bringing his slave or 
slaves into their territory would do it at his own 
risk. They believed they had just as much consti- 
tutional right to say, ‘ You shall not bring your 
slaves into our State,’ as to say, ‘ We will return 
your slaves if they escape into our State.’ Accord- 
Ing to the decision now made, all this has been 
wrong. New York has no such power. The Fed- 
eral Constitution requires not only that she shall re- 
turn the fugitive slave who seeks refuge in her ter- 
ritory, but that if a slaveholder brings into any of 
her cities or towns a whole retinue of slaves, she 
shall protect him in his ownership of them, as she 
would in the ownership of so many horses or oxen. 

‘ Unless we have mistaken the tenor and extent 
of the decision, and we do not think we have, any 
of the following consequences may result from it: 
A. B., from Louisiana, may bring his family to New 
York city, with as many slaves to wait upon him as 
he chooses. He may stay with them a month, a 
year, or five years, so long as he is always about to 
return; or he may himself pass to and fro, retaining 
his residence in Louisiana. C. D. may also come 
from South Carolina under similar circumstances, 
and with a similar retinue, and the number of slaves 
settled in the city, and to be protected and other- 
wise treated as property, may be indefinitely in- 
creased. Then A. i may sella part of his slaves 
to©. D. Or C. D. and himself, disagreeing about 
the price, he may advertise that he has such slaves 
for sale to any gentleman from either of the slave 
States, and where they may be seen; for the right 
of property involves these rights. And if under the 
decision it may still be within the constitutional 
pt of the State to prohibit its own citizens from 
muying and selling slaves, (which may be doubted so 
far as any practical assertion of sach power is con- 
cerned,) yet under that decision slaveholders in tran- 
situ might thus convert this Empire City into a 
slave mart.’ 


The Commercial may rest assured that the people 
of the free States. will find some way to protest 
against this monstrous usurpation, and to make that 
protest effectual. It is bad enough that we are made 
slave-catchers against our will; we will not consent 
in like manner to be made slaveholders. The con- 
science and the self-respect of the free States will 
vindicate themselves, in spite of the recent decision 
and a dozen like it.—ZJhid, 





This, then, becomes the creed of the Buchanan 
administration, and the party that upholds it. The 
Democratic party has oe gradually but rapidly 
tending to these doctrines for the last dozen years, 
or ever since, indeed, they first sprang from the 
brain of their originator, John C. Calhoun, in 1847. 
It has never dared openly to avow them ; it evaded 
| themy. indeed, in the late election, and was obliged 
to, in order to save itself from utter overthrow in 
the free States ; but now, bold in the secure \- 
sion of the government for four years, and backed 
by the Supreme Court, it will probably no longer 
hesitate, but fling them forth in defiance of all his- 
tory and the public sentiment of the free States. 

The originality and modernness of these doctrines, 
that now spring forth, full blown, from the Supreme 
Court and the t Democratic party, will strike 
everybody at all familiar with our political histo- 
ty. They are found nowhere in the political, sec- 
tional or judicial discussions of the country previous 
to 1840. The entire course and practice of the 
| -Prcerwrers in all its departments, was against 
them down to 1850. Washington, the Adamses, 
Jefferson, Munroe, Madison, Jackson, Calhoun 
himself, Webster, all our Presidents, statesmen and 
jurists, until within these last dozen years, have u 

eld and defended the opposing principles. Their 
introduction now, under such authorities, consti- 
tuting them at once the ruling doctrines of the 
land, marks an era, a revolution in our progress as 
a nation, and shows to what a fatal extent the in- 
terests of a false system of labor and of society have 
possessed themselves of all the departments of 
government.—Springfield Republican. 





Tue U.S. Scrpreme Covet. The recent extraordi- 
nary decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States will be better understood and appreciated, 
when the thoroughly partisan character which it has 
been gradually made to assume is . The 
veneration which that august tribunal secured for it- 
self when its decisions were made 


posed to be beyond the reach of reproach, are quite 
as fallible as public men in inferior positions and un- 
he truth is, the Court has been 
tionized. The sleepless of the Slave Power 
been constantly its opportunity to in- 
the temple of justice, from time 
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